that I am not one of them, and that they feel it. In fact, I'm
pretty sure that if you went on with your studies, in two or
three years you would be intolerable. However I shall take
the Certif. at the end of the year, because it will please my
father very much if I bring it off, but I shan't go back to the
Lycee in October.'

Antoine listened to all this with amused interest, admitting
an element of truth in it, but secretly he was rather shocked.
He felt he was in the other camp, the learned camp. But
although Paul explained his aversions clearly enough, he did
not say to which camp he belonged. When questioned on
this point, he replied with some embarrassment:

c I don't know exactly, or rather I don't know how to
express it. Perhaps, too, I don't feel at ease in any environ-
ment. What bothers me at the Lycee, and among learned
people, is all the blasted footlement and hocus-pocus that
goes with it. Before you find anything solid to get your
teeth into you have to wade through a mass of futilities and
superfluities, all trotted out as though they were of the
highest importance, that put you off going any further,
That's what I can't stand about women, too, and it's what
disgusted me with Flora. A woman is, at bottom, very much
like a man. The opposition of the sexes ought simply to be
a means to a directer understanding. But they've only got
to have a pretty face, or a good figure, or a presentable
frock, and they twist themselves into such a mass of com-
plications that you can't find the creatures at all. But
perhaps I'm wrong to say that. Man or woman, a human
being always ends by discovering that he belongs to a
category, a clan, some particular species, with its own
affectations, ceremonial and antics. I find that annoying,
but there it is. All the same, I do think that there are situa-
tions, circumstances in which people become much more
endurable. I was thinking so just now when that fellow
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